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THE  CRUSHING  FRENCH  DEFEAT  AT  ROSSBACH 

(Frederick  the  Great  Watches  with  His  Officers  the  Mistaken  Tactics 
of  the  French) 

Painted  in  1886  by  the  German  artist,  B.  Warthmiiller 

FREDERICK’S  grasping  of  his  neighbors’  territory  re- 
sulted finally  in  a great  league  being  formed  against 
him.  So  notable  were  the  victories  he  had  already 
gained,  that  no  single  monarch  dared  attack  him;  but  the 
three  chief  powers  of  Europe,  Prance,  Russia  and  Austria, 
united  against  him.  The  contest  that  ensued  is  known  as  the 
Seven  Years  War  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  generalship 
of  Frederick  and  the  devoted  heroism  displayed  by  his  ador- 
ing subjects.  These  things,  combined  with  some  good  for- 
tune, enabled  him  to  hurl  back  the  combined  attack  of  all 
continental  Europe. 

Frederick’s  first  notable  victory  in  this  remarkable  war 
was  over  the  French  army  at  Rossbach.  Their  troops  out- 
numbered his  three  to  one,  and  the  chief  anxiety  of  their 
generals  was  to  surround  Frederick  and  prevent  his  army 
from  escaping.  The  great  Prussian  ihaster  of  the  art  of  war 
kept  his  army  inactive,  apparently  despairing,  while  he 
watched  from  the  garret  of  an  old  mansion,  the  reckless  move- 
ments of  the  French,  who  spread  their  troops  further  and 
further  apart  so  as  to  surround  him.  As  soon  as  their  line 
was  too  thin  to  resist,  he  attacked  it  suddenly,  broke  it  with 
ease  and  in  fact  crumpled  up  the  whole  French  army  into  a 
disorganized  mass  of  fugitives  who  never  stopped  running  till 
they  were  well  out  of  Prussia.  Rarely  have  Frenchmen  suf- 
fered so  complete  a defeat. 
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FREDERICK’S  CHIEF  VICTORY 

(He  Overwhelms  the  Austrians  at  Leuthen) 

From  a ’painting  by  the  recent  German  artist,  Karl  Rochling 

JUST  one  month  after  crushing  the  French  at  Rossbach, 
Frederick  met  the  Austrians  at  Leuthen.  He  knew  that 
he  had  here  a much  more  desperate  task ; for  his  repeated 
victories  had  taught  the  Austrian  generals  to  train  their  sol- 
diers on  the  Prussian  model,  and  they  had  gained  more  than 
one  success  against  the  dwindling  Prussian  army.  At  Leuthen 
the  Austrians  outnumbered  the  Prussians  even  as  the  French 
had  done  by  three  to  one.  So  deeply  did  Frederick  feel  the 
danger  of  the  moment  that  he  said  to  his  own  generals,  “We 
must  beat  the  enemy,  or  all  together  make  for  ourselves  graves 
before  his  cannon.  This  I mean,  and  thus  will  I act.” 

The  fighting  was  most  severe  around  the  old  church  of 
Leuthen,  which  was  held  by  the  Austrians.  On  the  opposite 
wing  there  were  many  troops  in  the  Austrian  army  who  had 
been  drawn  from  the  smaller  German  states.  They  were 
Protestants  and  secretly  sympathized  with  Prussia,  so  they 
readily  gave  way  before  Frederick’s  charge.  He  had  counted 
upon  this,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  assail  the  genuine  Aus- 
trian troops  from  three  sides.  After  several  hours  of  terrible 
fighting  they  gave  way.  Out  of  an  army  of  eighty  thousand, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  were  left  killed  or  wounded  on 
the  field.  These  two  remarkable  victories  of  Rossbach  and 
Leuthen  raised  Frederick’s  military  repute  to  its  highest, 
and  led  England  to  become  his  active  ally  in  the  war. 
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PRUSSIA’S  HYMN  OF  VICTORY 

(The  Chant  of  the  Prussian  Grenadiers  After  Leuthen) 

By  the  Diisseldorf  master,  William  Camphausen  {1818-1885) 

The  Prussians  themselves  lost  fiye  thousand  men  at 
Leuthen.  Terrible  indeed  had  already  been  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  heroic  nation  struggling  against  the  over- 
whelming hosts  that  surrounded  them,  and  more  terrible  suf- 
ferings were  still  to  come.  Yet  the  Prussians  were  strong 
of  spirit.  Leuthen  w^as  fought  in  the  month  of  December. 
As  the  cold  winter  night  closed  in  on  the  desolate  field,  the 
moans  of  all  the  unprotected  victims,  w'ounded  and ' dying 
helpless  upon  the  frozen  field,  chilled  the  hearts  of  the  Prus- 
sian victors.  Suddenly  a grenadier  began  to  sing  to  himself 
the  hymn,  “Now  let  all  our  hearts  give  thanks  to  Grod.”  His 
comrades  took  up  the  chant,  and  soon  the  entire  army  was 
pouring  it  forth  in  a great  swell  of  sound  that  drowmed  the 
wails  of  agony.  They  w'ere  deeply  religious  men,  most  of 
these  Protestant  Prussians,  and  they  really  felt  that  they  were 
fighting  in  God’s  war. 

The  custom  thus  originated  has  been  handed  dowm  in  the 
Prussian  army  through  the  centuries;  and  even  to-day  the 
same  great  hymn  is  heard  upon  the  field  of  every  Prussian 
victory.  Those,  soldiers  of  King  Frederick  had  need  of  all 
their  heroism.  It  is  said  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  men  in 
Prussia’s  armies  were  killed  in  this  war,  and  that  half  the 
population  of  the  entire  kingdom  perished.  In  Silesia  and 
northern  Bohemia,  the  chief  seats  of  actual  combat,  the 
peasantry  were  almost  exterminated. 
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A NARROW  ESCAPE 

(Frederick  Encounters  the  Fleeing  Austrians  at  Lissa) 
After  a ‘painting  of  1881  by  the  German  artist,  H.  Kaulbach 


King  Frederick  himself  faced  many  a desperate 
chance  after  Leuthen.  He  had  indeed  driven  his  ene- 
mies back,  but  they  could  constantly  bring  fresh  troops 
into  the  field,  while  his  resources  were  exhausted.  There- 
after he  could  rely  only  on  his  own  energy  and  skill.  Even 
in  the  moment  of  the  Austrians’  flight  from  Leuthen  he  was 
in  danger.  He  himself  led  the  pursuit  after  them,  eager  to 
make  his  victory  as  complete  as  possible.  He  pressed  onward 
through  the  night  to  the  castle  of  Lissa  and  entered  there 
thinking  to  snatch  a few  hours’  rest.  But  Lissa  was  already 
filled  with  Austrians  who  had  not  dreamed  pursuit  could 
reach  so  fast  and  far.  Their  amaze  when  Frederick  entered 
a room  full  of  their  officers,  was  equal  to  his  own.  They 
might  easily  have  captured  him,  for  their  forces  in  Lissa  far 
outnumbered  his  few  followers.  But  Frederick,  speaking  as 
though  they  were  already  his  prisoners,  saluted  them  with  a 
sarcastic  “good  evening”  and  a hint  that  he  needed  their 
quarters.  They  fled  in  haste  by  windows  as  well  as  doors, 
and  the  king  was  saved. 

Russia  made  friends  with  Frederick  after  a while ; France 
withdrew  from  the  war;  and  the  Austrian  queen,  left  alone 
in  face  of  the  terrible  Frederick,  reluctantly  yielded  to  his 
demands  for  peace.  He  kept  the  territory  the  seizure  of 
which  had  first  caused  Austria  to  attack  him,  and  Prussia  be- 
came recognized  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
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FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  IN  OLD  AGE 

(The  Gathering  of  Frederick’s  Councillors  at  Sans  Souci) 

Painted  in  1850  by  the  Prussian  master,  Adolf  von  Menzel 

The  Seven  Years  War  ended  in  1763.  Frederick,  who 
had  then  reigned  twenty-three  years,  had  yet  another 
twenty-three  to  reign.  This  second  half  of  his  sov- 
ereignty he  devoted  to  raising  his  country  from  the  desola- 
tion into  which  he  had  plunged  it.  Here,  indeed,  we  recog- 
nize the  Frederick  of  his  youthful  days.  He  did  everything 
he  could  for  his  people,  who  loved  him  and  called  him  “Our 
old  Fritz.  ’ ’ But  he  insisted  on  doing  it  just  as  he  saw  fit.  He 
was  in  truth  a very  despotic  old  tyrant,  who  allowed  no  one 
but  himself  any  voice  whatever  in  Prussia.  Moreover  he 
still  believed  as  before,  in  French  methods  and  French  cul- 
ture. He  built  himself  a most  gorgeous  palace  which  he 
called  by  the  French  name  of  Sans-Souei,  meaning  “without 
care.”  He  had  French  advisers  also.  In  earlier  days  the 
celebrated  French  philosopher  and  cynic,  Voltaire,  had  been 
his  chief  guide.  Now  Frederick  himself  became  the  chief 
figure  of  an  age  of  cynicism  that  spread  over  most  of  Europe. 
He  scoffed  at  religion;  he  scoffed  at  human  virtues;  he  be- 
lieved only  in  himself  and  in  his  own  purpose  to  make  Prussia 
powerful. 

The  next  generation  showed,  however,  that  Frederick  had 
really  sapped  the  power  of  his  countrymen  by  sapping  their 
freedom  of  will,  compelling  them  all  to  be  mere  puppets  to 
his  commands. 
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QUEEN  LOUISE  AND  BLUCHER 

(The  Queen  Encourages  the  Prussians  Against  Napoleon) 

From  a painting  by  the  contemporary  German  artist,  M.  Weese 

The  next  great  drama  in  which  Germany  was  involved 
was  the  war  with  the  French  Republic  and  Napoleon. 
In  the  early  stages  of  this  strife  it  was  chiefly  Austria 
which  opposed  France,  and  the  tale  of  Austrian  sufferings 
may  best  be  told  in  her  individual  story.  In  northern  Ger- 
many a cautious  and  paciflc  Prussian  king,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III,  kept  his  people  out  of  most  of  the  fighting  for  sev- 
eral years.  Napoleon,  after  defeating  and  humiliating  every 
other  German  state,  became  very  arrogant  toward  Prussia. 
He  adopted,  apparently,  the  deliberate  purpose  of  driving 
her  into  war.  The  Prussian  nobility  and  soldiers,  trained 
under  the  great  Frederick,  were  wildly  eager  to  fight. 

The  young  officers  sharpened  their  swords  on  the  French 
ambassador’s  doorstep.  The  center  of  all  this  enraged  pa- 
triotism was  the  young  and  beautiful  Queen  Louise.  She 
encouraged  each  outburst  of  the  army,  and  made  a special 
favorite  of  old  Marshal  Blucher,  a gallant  veteran  of  over 
sixty  who  in  his  youth  had  fought  in  the  Seven  Years  War, 
and  who  still  retained  that  scorn  for  Frenchmen  which  the 
Prussians  had  learned  at  Rossbach.  Finally  the  pressure 
from  all  sides  drove  the  unwilling  King  Frederick  William 
to  declare  war.  Napoleon  at  once  proved  that  the  celebrated 
Prussian  army  had  become  worthless  during  its  forty  years 
of  peace.  In  two  battles  fought  upon  the  same  day  he  eom- 
•pletely  crushed  the  over-confident  Prussians. 
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FRANCE  TYRANNIZES  OVER  GERMANY 

(The  Prussian  Officers  of  Colonel  Schill  Executed  by  French  Court  Martial) 

By  the  contemporary  Prussian  artist,  Adolf  Hering 


Never  was  disaster  more  complete,  more  sudden,  more 
unexpected  than  the  overthrow  of  the  Prussian  king- 
dom by  Napoleon.  On  one  day  the  young  Queen 
Louise  waited  confidently  for  news  of  a victory;  on  the  next 
she  and  the  king  were  fugitives,  fleeing  from  their  capital, 
sutfering  dismal  hardships,  entreating  the  protection  of 
Russia.  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  as  a conqueror,  and  only 
through  Russia’s  intervention  did  he  finally  consent  to  let 
Frederick  William  resume  rule  over  about  half  his  domains, 
under  French  supervision.  The  other  half  of  Prussia  was 
incorporated  in  a ‘‘Confederation”  of  little  German  states 
ruled  by  Napoleon. 

For  six  years  all  northern  Germany  remained  thus  under 
French  dominion.  Gradually  French  arrogance  so  enraged 
the  Prussians  that  they  developed  a wholly  new  spirit,  not 
now  of  vain  self-confidence  but  of  mad  desperation.  They 
had  no  chance  of  successful  resistance;  but  little  frenzied 
uprisings  of  utter  hopelessness  began  to  spring  up  every- 
where in  evidence  of  their  fury.  Most  noted  of  these  out- 
breaks is  that  of  Colonel  Schill,  who  led  a little  band  of 
cavalry  out  from  Berlin  and  began  fighting  the  French 
wherever  he  could  find  them.  His  men  were  surrounded  and 
beleaguered  in  Stralsund.  Overwhelming  forces  of  French 
stormed  the  city;  Schill  was  killed  in  the  attack;  and  his 
surviving  troopers  captured.  His  otficers  were  all  tried  by 
courtmartial  and,  since  they  had  fought  without  any  king’s 
declaration  of  war,  they  were  shot  as  mutineers. 
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THE  CALL  TO  ARMS 

(General  York  Declares  the  Moment  Has  Come  for  Prussia’s  Fight 
for  Freedom) 

From  a fainting  by  the  German  artist,  Otto  Breusewetter 

North  Germany  has  never  forgotten  even  to  this  day 
the  outrageous  way  in  which  her  people  were  ground 
down  by  the  French  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  When  the 
French  Emperor  entered  on  his  fatal  campaign  against 
Russia,  he  even  compelled  Prussia  to  contribute  soldiers  to 
march  and  fight  for  him,  while  regiments  of  his  own  French- 
men remained  behind  in  Prussia  to  hold  the  land  in  subjec- 
tion. The  terrible  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  Russia  offered 
Germany  the  first  faint  chance  for  successful  rebellion. 

The  man  to  see  and  seize  that  chance  was  General  York, 
who  had  commanded  the  Prussian  troops  who  marched  under 
Napoleon  into  Russia.  York,  being  on  the  spot,  had  seen  and 
known  how  complete  was  the  French  disaster.  He  managed 
to  disentangle  most  Of  his  own  Prussian  troops  from  the  gen- 
eral rout  of  Napoleon’s  army,  and  withdrew  them  success- 
fully to  Koenigsburg,  a Prussian  city  on  the  Russian  border. 
Here  upon  his  own  authority  General  York  did  what  Schill 
had  unsuccessfully  attempted  before.  He  declared  a rebel- 
lion against  the  French  oppressors,  and  summoned  every 
Prussian  who  could  carry  arms,  to  join  his  forces.  To  his 
king,  Frederick  William,  he  sent  word,  “Now  or  never  is  the 
moment  to  embrace  freedom  and  greatness.  On  your 
majesty’s  decision  hangs  the  fate  of  the  world.” 
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AN  UNWILLING  HERO 

(The  People  of  Breslau  Urge  King  Frederick  William  to  Fight  France) 

From  a painting  by  the  contemporary  Prussian  artist,  G.  Blabtrau 

Never  was  man  more  unwillingly  forced  to  assume  the 
role  of  a warlike  hero  than  was  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam. It  has  become  customary  to  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  his  efforts  to  avoid  fighting  Napoleon ; but  did  he  not 
thus  show  a higher  humanity  in  seeking  to  save  his  people 
from  such  misery  as  they  had  suffered  under  Frederick  the 
Great  and  every  other  so-called  “conqueror”?  When  Gen- 
eral York  declared  that  the  moment  for  rebellion  had  come, 
the  king  doubted  it.  He  knew  the  power  of  Napoleon;  he 
had  seen  the  wonderful  Frenchmen  sweep  the  best  Prussian 
troops  away  like  chaff.  So  Frederick  disowned  York’s  re- 
bellion and  insisted  upon  peace.  He  did,  however,  journey 
from  Berlin  to  Breslau  and  there  met  the  advancing  Russians 
flushed  with  their  triumph  over  Napoleon.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Russian  Czar,  Frederick  permitted  the  pub- 
lication of  a dubious  order  calling  on  his  people  to  prepare 
themselves  in  ease  war  should  become  necessary. 

Faint  and  cautious  as  was  the  wording  of  this  notice,  the 
citizens  of  Breslau  seized  upon  it  eagerly  as  a sign  that  they 
were  really  to  be  called  to  fight  the  hated  Frenchmen.  They 
cheered  the  king  vehemently  w'henever  he  appeared  among 
them,  and  clustered  round  him  with  solemn  assurances  that 
they  would  help  him  to  avenge  his  wrongs  and  those  of  his 
beloved  queen,  Louise.  She  had  died  during  the  period  of 
Prussia’s  misery. 
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THE  HOLY  WAR 

(The  Gathering  of  the  Prussians  Under  Their  Pastors  for  the  War  of  1813) 

By  the  Prussian  artist,  Arthur  Kampf 

History  has  no  other  story  that  quite  resembles  that 
of  the  rising  of  the  Prussians  in  this  memorable  year 
of  their  fight  for  freedom,  1813.  The  nation  came 
forward  as  a single  man.  During  the  years  of  oppression 
secret  societies  had  been  formed,  looking  forwarci  to  this 
moment.  Organizations  of  “turners”  or  gymnasts,  gathering 
apparently  for  bodily  exercise,  now  showed  themselves  as  one 
vast  military  body  led  by  their  teachpr,  Jahn.  Poets,  espe- 
cially the  young  and  ardent  Theodore  Korner,  recited  in- 
tensely patriotic  poems  that  stirred  their  hearers  into  frenzy. 
University  professors  entered  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers 
side  by  side  with  their  young  students.  Many  women  dis- 
guised themselves  as  men  to  be  admitted  into  the  regiments. 
Clergymen  preached  this  as  a holy  war,  and,  as  our  picture 
shows,  often  blessed  their  hearers  and  then  led  the  entire  con- 
gregation, marching  as  a single  man,  to  fight  for  Prussia. 

The  people  of  all  Europe  were  eager  to  join  this  move- 
ment for  freedom;  but  the  other  sovereigns  were  chilled  by 
the  same  fear  that  touched  the  Prussian  king.  They  had  so 
often  fought  Napoleon  and  found  him  their  master.  In  Rus- 
sia the  winter  and  not  men  had  brought  him  to  defeat.  So 
the  other  kings  held  back ; the  Russians  came  on  slowly ; and 
Prussia  was  once  more  left  virtually  alone  to  face  the  all- 
conquering  Frenchman. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  KATZBACH 

(Marshal  Blucher  and  His  Prussians  Drive  the  French  Backward 
Into  the  River) 

Redrawn  from  a sketch  made  at  the  time 

COMMAND  over  the  Prussian  armies  was  given  to  the 
old  veteran,  Marshal  Blucher.  He  was  as  deeply  fu- 
rious against  the  French  as  were  all  his  followers.  In 
every  battle  the  Prussian  soldiers  simply  charged  forward, 
and  fought  until  they  beat  down  their  foes  or  perished. 
Never  perhaps  has  such  another  war  been  fought.  The  im- 
poverished Germans  had  guns  and  powder  so  poor  as  to  be  al- 
most worthless,  so  they  used  their  muskets  as  clubs;  they 
fought  with  bayonets  or  with  fists.  Old  Marshal  Blucher 
became  their  favorite  leader,  because  his  one  cry  to  them  in 
battle  was  always  “Forward!  Forward!”  They  nicknamed 
him  Marshal  Forward. 

Gradually  the  other  nations  took  heart  and  joined  Russia 
and  Prussia.  Napoleon,  dreading  these  terrible  Prussians 
more  than  any  other  foe,  left  a large  army  to  hold  them  in 
check  on  the  banks  of  the  Katzbach  stream,  while  he  with  his 
main  forces  planned  to  meet  and  overthrow  all  the  other 
armies  gathering  against  him.  But  Blucher  led  his  people 
against  the  opposing  French  army  and  by  sheer  brute 
strength  and  fury  drove  its  entire  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  backward  into  the  river  behind  them.  “Sire,”  the 
French  general  reported  to  Napoleon,  “my  army  no  longer 
exists.  ” 
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THE  TRIUMPH  IN  BERLIN 

(The  Statue  of  Victory,  Captured  by  Napoleon,  is  Restored  with 
Festivities  in  1814) 

From  a painting  by  the  contemporary  Prussian  artist,  Rudolf  Eichstadt 


WHEN,  after  the  battle  of  the  Katzbaeh,  Blncher  and 
his  Prussians  joined  the  other  allies,  Napoleon  was 
defeated  at  Leipzig  in  the  celebrated  “Battle  of  the 
Nations.”  He  retreated  into  Prance,  and  on  New  Year’s  Day 
of  1814  the  relentless  Prussians  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  French  territory.  There  were  other  battles 
there,  fought  chiefly  by  Marshal  Blucher,  whom  Napoleon 
more  than  once  out-generaled  and  defeated.  But  what  was 
the  use  defeating  men  who  only  came  back  and  fought 
again  and  yet  again.  France  was  exhausted ; all  Europe  was 
gathering  against  her  with  endless  supplies  of  troops.  Na- 
poleon surrendered,  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  entered  Paris  together  in  triumph. 

Prussia  and  Austria  regained  all  their  former  territories; 
Napoleon  was  exiled  to  Elba ; and  peace  seemed  settling  down 
upon  the  world  again.  The  Prussian  army  returned  to  Berlin 
in  highest  joy.  In  Paris  they  had  found  their  splendid  statue 
of  Victory  which  the  Great  Elector  had  erected  in  Berlin 
and  which  Napoleon  had  carried  otf  when  he  conquered 
Prussia.  This  statue  the  soldiers  carted  back  to  Berlin  and 
once  more  it  was  set  up  where  they  had  so  well  earned  the 
right  to  place  it. 
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Germany — Partition  of  Poland 

Frederick  had  grown  old  and  stern  and  lonely,  but  during  the  twenty-three 
years  that  remained  of  his  life  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  Europe. 
Much  of  practical  reform,  much  of  relief  to  the  oppressed  people,  spread 
through  Germany,  through  the  imitation  of  his  successful  government.  He 
had  established  that  form  of  rule  which  philosophers  were  calling  “an  enlight- 
ened despotism.”  The  people  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  Frederick  was  in  truth  a most  exacting  tyrant.  But  his  tyranny  was 
so  wisely  exercised  for  the  people’s  good  that  they  prospered  greatly  under 
“ Old  Fritz,”  as  they  affectionately  called  him. 

A windmill  interfered  with  the  view  from  Sans-Souci;  but  the  miller  re- 
fused to  sell  the  place,  and  relying  upon  “Old  Fritz’s”  respect  for  the  law, 
defied  him  to  tear  down  his  property.  Frederick  let  the  mill  alone,  and  it 
stands  to  this  day,  carefully  preserved  now  by  the  Prussian  Government  as  a 
monument  of  their  great  king’s  senpe  of  justice.  The  evils,  indeed  the  utter 
impossibility,  of  such  a thing  as  “enlightened  despotism”  became  apparent 
only  under  Frederick’s  less  capable  imitators  and  successors. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  Maria  Theresa’s  husband, 
the  Emperor  Francis  I.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Joseph  II.  (1765- 
1790),  a well-meaning,  reckless,  ambitious  young  man,  who  was  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  the  great  P’rederick.  Thus  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  grew 
more  into  harmony,  although  the  Empress- Queen  somewhat  distrusted  her  son, 
and  at  first  allowed  him  as  little  real  authority  as  she  had  given  to  his  father. 

Joseph,  however,  persuaded  his  mother,  much  against  her  will,  to  unite 
with  Russia  and  Prussia  in  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  a great  national 
crime,  the  partition  -of  Poland.  Poland  had  long  been  in  a state  of  anarchy  and 
wild  disorder.  Its  kingship  was  elective ; and,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  Empire, 
almost  every  election  precipitated  a civil  war.  So  the  three  sui  .-ounding  pow- 
ers now  agreed  (1772)  “in  the  interests  of  peace  and  good  gi  vernment,”  to 
help  themselves  to  a large  portion  of  Polish  territory  and  to  establish  a protec- 
torate, insuring  order  to  the  remainder. 

In  this  division  the  shrewd  Frederick  seized  fewer  square  miles  of  land 
than  the  other  robbers,  but  his  spoil  was  far  more  valuable  than  theirs.  He 
took  the  Polish  district  reaching  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  This  province  of  West 
Prussia,  as  it  was  called,  had  long  been  coveted  by  the  Hohenzollerns.  It  lay 
between  their  extensive  possessions  in  the  empire  and  their  independent  king- 
dom of  East  Prussia.  It  filled  the  dangerous  gap  in  their  land,  and  united 
their  principal  domains  into  one  compact  piece.  Moreover,  while  most  of  the 
Poles  were  of  Sclavic  blood,  the  populace  of  West  Prussia  were  largely  German, 
and  readily  and  gladly  united  themselves  to  the  famous  and  well-governed  king 
dom  of  Frederick.  The  Russian  and  even  the  Austrian  fragments  of  Poland 
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have,  on  the  contrary,  proved  to  their  possessors  a source  of  rebellion  and  dis- 
order, of  weakness  instead  of  strength. 

Encouraged  by  this  first  diplomatic  success,  the  Emperor  Joseph  undertook 
a greater  one.  The  old  ruling  house  of  Bavaria,  the  Wittelsbachs,  who  had 
held  the  duchy  ever  since  Barbarossa’s  time,  had  become  extinct.  Joseph 
tried  to  attach  the  whole  land  to  Austria,  but  Frederick  opposed  him,  and  by 
able  diplomacy  finally  drew  all  the  little  states  of  Germany  to  unite  with  him 
against  Austria,  and  guarantee  the  independence  of  Bavaria. 

At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  another  gigantic  war.  Prussian 
and  Austrian  troops  faced  each  other  upon  the  frontier.  Both  Frederick  and 
Maria  Theresa,  however,  knew  the  terrible  meaning  of  war  between  them.  The 
Emperor  was  eager  for  the  struggle,  but  his  mother  wrote  to  Frederick,  “ Let 
us  not  begin  again,  and  tear  each  other’s  gray  hairs.”  So  while  they  kept  their 
armies  marching  vaguely  to  and  fro,  the  old  folks  negotiated  a treaty  over  the 
young  Emperor’s  head ; and,  angry  as  he  was  when  he  heard  of  it,  a peace  was 
arranged. 

This  contest  was  called  in  derision — or  was  it  in  joy? — the  “ Potato  War,” 
because  the  troops  had  nothing  to  do  through  it  all  but  eat  potatoes,  a vegetable 
whose  culture  Frederick  himself  encouraged  in  Prussia,  and  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  a favorite  article  of  food. 

Both  the  Empress  and  Frederick  were  growing  old.  They  had,  in  their 
turn,  to  make  way  for  new  actors  in  new  scenes.  Maria  Theresa  died  in  1 780. 
In  her  prayer-book  she  had  written  that  in  all  her  home  government  of  her 
people  and  her  children,  she  saw  little  cause  to  blame  herself ; but  that  she  had 
sinned  in  making  war  from  pride  and  anger,  and  in  showing  too  little  charity 
with  her  tongue. 

Frederick  died  in  1786.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  his  last  days  he  also 
confessed  a fault.  He  had  seemed  inclined  to  atheism  in  youth;  but  as  he 
grew  old  he  saw  more  deeply  into  the  momentous  problems  of  life.  “ I would 
give  up  my  most  successful  battle,”  he  said,  “ to  have  my  people  as  moral  and- 
as  truly  religious  as  when  I came  to  the  throne.” 

The  league  of  the  German  states,  which  he  had  formed  against  Austria, 
fell  to  pieces  at  his  death.  But  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  created  it  proves 
that  his  far-seeing  eye  had  already  looked  into  the  future,  and  foreseen  a time 
when  Prussia  was  to  supersede  Austria  as  the  leader  of  Germany. 


Chapter  LXV 

GERMANY  UNDER  NAPOLEON 

PHE  drama  to  which  the  contest  of  Frederick  and  Maria 
Theresa  gives  place  is  a strange  and  tremendous  one. 
We  come  now  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
in  which  Republicanism  and  afterward  Napoleon  over- 
turned all  the  old  ideas  and  tumbled  Europe  into  chaos 
from  end  to  end. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  over  what  might  have 
been,  had  the  great  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchs  lived  but 
a few  years  longer  to  meet  and  match  themselves  against  the 
furious  outburst  of  France.  Neither  of  them  left  a successor 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  sudden  danger.  Frederick  was  fol- 
lowed in  Prussia  by  his  nephew,  Frederick  William  II.  (1786- 
1797),  a feeble,  favorite- ridden  king.  The  Emperor,  Joseph 
II.,  released  from  the  restraining  influence  of  his  mother,  gave 
his  rash  enthusiasms  full  play. 

It  was  a time  everywhere  of  new  ideas.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  other 
great  French  writers  had  long  been  proclaiming  that  the  old  ways  of  the  world 
were  wrong,  that  all  men  were  equal,  and  all  should  have  a share  in  governing 
their  countries.  Some  of  these  philosophers  went  much  further  and  would 
have  recklessly  discarded  the  old  religions  as  well.  Frederick  the  Great,  de- 
spite his  own  despotism,  had  done  much  to  help  along  these  ideas.  He  admired 
French  intellect  as  heartily  as  he  despised  French  folly,  and  vigorously  encour- 
aged freedom  of  thought  among  his  own  people. 

Germany  was  stirred  to  its  depths;  its  noblest  thinkers  took  up  the  new 
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ideas,  stripping  them  of  their  extravagant  French  guise,  and  presenting  them  to 
the  people  in  the  more  earnest  form  fitted  to  the  German  mind.  A wonderful 
alteration  of  spirit  ennobled  and  invigorated  the  German  middle  clases  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Gotthold  Lessing,  the  first  of  the 
important  authors  who  headed  this  movement,  was  soon  followed  by  Goethe, 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  German  writers,  and  by  his  friend  and  nearest  rival, 
Schiller. 

Goethe’s  first  dramatic  work,  “ Goetz  von  Berlichingen,”  had  for  its  hero, 
Goetz,  a leader  of  the  “peasants’  insurrection’’  in  Luther’s  time.  It  is  a pas- 
sionate appeal  for  freedom  and  resistance  to  tyranny.  His  novel,  “ The  Sor- 
rows of  Werther,”  written  also  at  this  time,  expresses  the  growing  culture  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment  which  characterized  the  period.  Indeed  Goethe’s  whole 
life  was  a struggle  toward  whatever  was  highest  and  noblest.  Even  as  he  lay 
upon  his  deathbed,  his  last  words,  whether  of  prayer  or  of  triumph,  were  the 
often  quoted  cry,  “ More  light ! ’’  Schiller’s  first  play,  “ The  Robbers,’’  is  even 
more  vehemently  full  of  the  aroused  spirit  of  revolt.  He  followed  this  with 
works  that  made  heroes  of  Wallenstein  and  William  Tell. 

Duke  Charles  Augustus,  of  the  little  principality  of  Weimar,  near  Saxony 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  recognize  the  genius  of  these  men  and  the  impor- 
tance of  their  work.  He  invited  them  to  his  court,  and  made  it  famous  for  all 
time,  as  the  centre  of  the  great  German  literary  revival.  Philosophy,  history, 
the  drama,  fiction,  almost  every  field  of  human  thought  was  advanced  in  a marked 
degree  during  this  period  of  effort  and  enthusiasm. 

Kings,  blindly  secure  of  their  power  except  as  against  one  another,  busied 
themselves  with  their  armies  and  their  cannon.  Even  Frederick,  the  keenest 
of  them,  seems  never  to  have  realized  that  a new  force,  more  potent  than  he,  was 
growing  up  at  his  very  feet.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  sneered  at  German  lit- 
erature, and  continued  to  write  and  converse  in  French. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  showed  himself  an  enthusiast  for  reform.  Every- 
where throughout  his  domains  he  swept  away,  in  whirlwind  fashion,  old  laws, 
old  privileges,  old  customs.  Some  of  these  had  existed  for  many  centuries, 
and  the  peasantry  were  attached  to  them.  The  new  laws,  which  seemed  to 
Joseph  wise  and  good,  his  people  did  not  appreciate,  did  not  understand.  They 
looked  on  them  as  merely  a new  form  of  tyranny  which  sought  to  rob  them  in 
more  subtle  ways.  They  rose  everywhere  in  revolt,  and  poor  Joseph,  heart- 
sick and  weary,  had  to  give  them  their  chains  back  again. 

He  died,  worn  out  and  disgusted,  protesting  with  his  latest  breath  that  he 
had  been  misjudged  and  misunderstood.  “ Write  it  on  my  tombstone,”  he 
said,  “ Here  lies  a prince  whose  purposes  were  of  the  highest,  but  whose  mis- 
fortune it  was  to  see  his  every  plan  result  in  failure.”  This  picture  of  a 
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headlong  reformer  upon  the  throne,  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  a slow  and  dis- 
trustful people,  is  worth  remembering  as  one  of  the  oddest  in  all  our  story. 

Joseph  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Leoixjld  II.  (1790-1792),  and  he  by 
his  son,  Francis  II.  ( 1792-1806),  the  last  of  the  ancient  emperors.  There  was 
discontent  almost  everywhere  when  Leopold  ascended  the  throne,  and  he  hast- 
ened to  pacify  his  people  by  undoing,  so  far  as  he  could,  his  brother’s  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  ideas  had  found  their  fullest  expression  in  France. 
There  the  people  had  been  even  more  oppressed  than  in  Germany,  and  in  1789 
they  rose  against  their  rulers  and  formed  first  a constitutional  monarchy,  then 
a republic.  Leopold,  Frederick  William  II.,  and  the  other  German  rulers  were 
much  perplexed  as  to  how  to  treat  this  totally  unexpected  phenomenon.  Per- 
haps at  first  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  French  king  involved  in  difficulties 
and  his  power  weakened.  His  wife,  however,  was  an  Austrian  princess,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  when  the  revolutionists  reached  the  point  of  imprisoning  her 
with  her  husband  and  children,  Germany  awoke.  The  matter  was  becoming 
too  serious.  Kingly  dignity  everywhere  was  obviously  at  stake,  if  common 
people  were  to  be  allowed,  unpunished,  to  heap  such  indignities  upon  crowned 
heads. 

The  nobles  who  had  fled  from  France,  found  a refuge  in  the  little  states 
along  the  Rhine,  and  were  assisted  in  plotting  a counter  revolution.  The 
aroused  French  people  began  to  look  on  Germany  with  distrust  and  hatred. 
Certain  disputed  lands  along  the  Rhine  were  forcibly  seized  by  the  French 
Government.  In  the  midst  of  an  angry  war  of  words,  which  followed  between 
Austria  and  France,  the  Emperor  Leopold  died.  His  son,  Francis  IL, 
promptly  determined  on  a more  vigorous  policy.  Supported  by  Prussia,  he 
demanded  that  the  ancient  French  monarchy  should  be  re-established.  On 
April  20,  1792,  France  declared  war  against  the  “conspirator  kings.” 

The  renowned  army  of  Prussia  promptly  advanced  toward  the  French  fron- 
tier; but  there  was  confusion  and  delay.  The  Austrians  were  slow  in  arriving. 
The  Prussian  general,  after  a few  slight  successes,  began  to  issue  threatening 
proclamations,  which  only  infuriated  the  French.  Incited  by  the  “Prussian 
terror,”  they  committed  horrible  atrocities,  which  otherwise  might  not  have 
disgraced  the  record  of  humanity.  All  the  suspected  “aristocrats”  in  the 
Paris  jails,  twelve  thousand  in  number,  were  massacred.  So  were  the  Swiss 
guards  of  the  king.  The  French  poured  in  swarms  to  the  frontier  to  repel  the 
invasion.  It  was  such  an  uprising  of  a nation  as  kings  had  no  experience  of. 
Untrained,  ill-armed,  and  ill-prepared,  the  raw  recruits,  fired  by  resistless  patri- 
otism, held  back  the  Prussian  advance  at  the  battle  of  Valmy,  and  then  deci- 
sively defeated  the  Austrians  at  Jemappes.  All  Belgium,  and  even  Aix,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Charlemagne,  fell  into  French  hands. 
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The  invasion  had  only  made  the  French  patriots  more  united  and  more  bit- 
ter ; they  killed  their  king,  and  then  the  poor  Austrian  queen,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. In  the  delirium  of  success  they  defied  the  world.  Nearly  all  Europe 
united  in  a “ coalition  ” against  them.  England  by  degrees  overwhelmed  the 
French  navy;  but  on  land  the  effective  strength  of  the  allies  was  only  that  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  These  two  were  greatly  hampered  by  the  indifference 
of  the  lesser  German  states,  many  of  which  inclined  at  heart  to  be  favorable  to 
the  Frei>ch. 

The  war  dragged  on  at  weary  length.  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  aban- 
doned it,  in  order  to  take  part  with  Russia  in  a second  partition  of  wretched 
Poland,  1793.  A third  and  final  dismemberment  of  the  unhappy  land  followed 
in  1795.  Russia  having  done  most  of  the  work,  seized  most  of  the  territory; 
but  Austria  also  claimed  a share,  and  Prussia  received  the  district  of  Posen 
which  she  still  holds,  and  the  central  Warsaw  region  which  is  now  Russian. 

In  1 796  the  European  war  had  dwindled  practically  to  a struggle  between 
Austria  and  France.  The  French  general,  Napoleon,  invaded  Italy,  much  of 
which  was  an  Austrian  province.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon  first  displayed 
the  wonderful  military  genius  which  afterward  amazed  the  world.  In  a single 
campaign  he  conquered  Italy,  invaded  Austria  from  the  south,  and  encamping 
only  a little  way  from  Vienna,  won  from  the  frightened  Emperor  Francis  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  1797,  by  which  France  was  given  Belgium,  part  of 
Italy,  and  all  the  German  territory  west  of  the  Rhine.  This  Rhine  region  was 
not  Austrian  at  all,  but  belonged  to  lesser  princes  of  the  empire,  which  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  readiness  of  Francis  to  surrender  it.  The  people  of  the 
transferred  districts  were  not  consulted,  republican  France  appropriating  them 
as  calmly  as  the  most  absolute  monarch  could  have  done. 

Meanwhile  in  Prussia  the  weak  king,  Frederick  William  II.,  died  in  the  fall 
of  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  William  III.  (1797-1840). 
The  new  king  continued  the  selfish  policy  of  his  father,  refusing  to  bestir  him- 
self in  aid  of  German  interests,  and  leaving  Austria  to  face  France  alone.  The 
little  states  had  naturally  become  less  friendly  toward  the  new  republic,  when 
some  of  them  found  they  were  being  absorbed  into  it.  France  dem.anded  even 
more  than  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  had  given;  the  little  states  drew  closer 
to  Austria  for  protection.  The  war  flamed  out  again,  the  French  envoys  being 
treacherously  murdered  after  leaving  the  conference.  Russia  joined  Austria, 
Napoleon  was  absent  in  Egypt,  and  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  losing 
almost  all  that  they  had  gained. 

Napoleon,  returning  from  Egypt,  seized  entire  control  of  French  affairs, 
calling  himself  “ First  Consul,”  but  becoming  in  reality  as  absolute  a ruler  as 
any  monarch  about  him.  He  had  already  given  the  French  a taste  of  military 
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glory;  and  they  now  threw  away  all  their  dreams  of  liberty  and  republicanism, 
to  follow  him  in  his  meteoric  career. 

He  rapidly  restored  the  fading  fortunes  of  France.  In  1800  he  recovered 
Italy  by  completely  overthrowing  an  Austrian  army  at  Marengo.  His  general 
Moreau  was  equally  successful  in  Bavaria,  winning,  in  a blinding  snowstorm, 
the  bloody  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  has  been  immortalized  by  the  English 
poet : 

“ Few,  few  shall  part,  where  many  meet. 

The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet, 

And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a soldier’s  sepulchre.” 

By  these  battles  Vienna  lay  once  more  helpless  before  Napoleon;  and  the 
Emperor,  Francis  II.,  hastened  to  beg  for  peace  upon  any  terms. 

The  full  details  of  the  treaty  that  followed  were  not  arranged  until  1803. 
They  altered  the  entire  face  of  Germany,  and  mark  a most  important  change  in 
the  story  of  the  land.  The  French  frontier  was  definitely  extended  to  the 
Rhine.  Some  of  the  German  princelings  whose  estates  were  thus  swallowed, 
received  as  compensation  new  territories  on  the  other  side  the  Rhine.  These 
were  made  vacant  for  them  by  confiscating  all  the  lands  of  the  church,  the  Pope 
having  already  been  made  a prisoner  by  Napoleon.  The  ancient  electorates 
held  by  the  bishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves  were  abolished,  and  even  the  re- 
maining priestly  electorate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  was  transferred  to  Rat 
isbon.  Many  of  the  lesser  states  were  obliterated ; the  larger  ones,  especially 
those  in  the  south,  which  had  been  friendly  to  Napoleon,  were  increased  in 
size.  The  free  cities  of  the  empire  were  reduced  from  more  than  fifty  to  six, 
leaving  only  the  three  seaports  of  the  north,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg, 
and  the  three  commercial  centres  of  the  south,  Frankfort,  Nuremberg,  and 
Augsburg.  The  whole  number  of  states  of  the  empire  was  lessened  from 
nearly  four  hundred  to  about  forty. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  its  results,  this  proved  a beneficial  change 
for  Germany,  tending  toward  that  unity  of  government  which  she  has  at  last 
achieved.  But  imagine  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  the  heart-burnings,  the 
intrigues,  as  each  petty  prince  rushed  to  the  French  court  to  get  whatever  he 
could  added  to  his  estates,  or  to  save  some  shadow  of  them  from  confiscation. 
It  is  not  a pleasant  period  for  Germans  to  recall. 

There  was  an  ancient  prophecy  that  when  the  Empire  had  sunk  into  help- 
less decay  a second  conqueror  would  arise  like  Charlemagne  from  among  the 
Franks  and  restore  its  greatness.  This  prophecy  was  much  discussed  in  Paris 
during  the  year  1 804.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  decay  of  the  empire, 
and  Napoleon,  who  had  himself  helped  so  much  toward  its  destruction,  began 
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now  to  show  plainly  his  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  its  Frankish  restorer.  He 
repaired  Charlemagne’s  old  palace  at  Nymwegen,  and  wrote  his  name  upon  the 
wall  below  that  of  the  ancient  owner.  He  conferred  upon  himself  an  imperial 
crown  as  “Emperor  of  the  French.”  The  neighboring  republics  that  he  had 
created  in  Holland  and  Italy  were  turned  into  kingdoms  as  dependencies  of  the 
French  empire.  He  assumed  the  ancient  Lombard  crown  in  Milan.  Clearly 
the  pretensions  of  Austria  were  much  in  Napoleon’s  way,  and,  with  perhaps  a 
prevision  of  what  was  coming,  Francis  II.  added  to  his  title  of  German  Em- 
peror that  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  thus  making  himself  two  emperors  at  the 
same  time. 

A new  coalition  was  formed  against  the  boundless  ambition  of  the  French 
conqueror.  England,  Russia,  and  Austria  united  in  1805  and  tried  hard  to  get 
Prussia  to  join  them.  But  Frederick  William  HI.  persisted  in  his  policy  of 
neutrality.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a just  estimate  of  the  character  of  this  king. 
He  was  loved  by  his  people;  and  while  he  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Germany,  neither  did  any  of  the  other  princes  within  its  border. 
He  had  gained  some  additions  to  his  territory  by  his  course  of  peace,  and  had 
saved  his  subjects  from  the  sufferings  of  war;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
man,  clear-sighted  enough  to  have  counted  on  these  advantages,  could  have  been 
blind  to  the  inevitable  final  results  of  his  policy,  and  failed  to  see  that  his 
kingdom,  too,  was  certain  to  be  seized  by  the  French  colossus.  His  course 
had  already  deprived  Prussia  of  all  her  former  prestige  in  Germany  and  in  Eu- 
rope. Nowhere  was  she  either  feared  or  liked.  Frederick  William  was  looked 
upon  by  other  nations  as  a coward  whom  nothing  could  drive  to  fight.  Russia 
actually  resorted  to  threats  to  draw  him  into  the  new  coalition  of  1805.  Against 
these  at  least  he  stood  firm,  and  even  marched  his  army  to  the  Russian  border 
to  await  an  attack.  He  became  thus  almost  an  ally  of  Napoleon. 

The  great  Frenchman  had  already  seized  the  little  state  of  Hanover,  which, 
you  will  remember,  was  ruled  by  the  English  king.  It  was,  however,  wholly 
independent  of  the  English  Government  and  had  declared  itself  neutral  in  the 
French  war.  Napoleon,  calmly  indifferent  to  any  such  distinction,  invaded 
the  state.  The  Hanoverian  army  received  orders  not  to  fire  on  his  troops,  and 
“ only  to  use  the  bayonet  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  and  then  with  modera- 
tion.” These  discreet  orders  naturally  reduced  the  war  to  a funny  little  opera- 
bouffe  affair.  The  Hanoverian  army  was  driven  out  with  all  its  powder  safe, 
and  the  land  seized  by  Napoleon.  To  make  sure  of  the  neutrality  of  wavering 
Prussia  the  conqueror  now  offered  most  of  this  new  acquisition  to  Frederick 
William,  tossing  it  to  him  as  one  would  toss  a bone  to  a hungry  dog. 

Frederick  William’s  position  became  increasingly  difficult.  To  accept 
Hanover  meant  a quarrel  with  England,  yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  re- 
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ject  the  tempting  bait  and  thus  antagonize  France.  Besides,  the  feeling  of  his 
own  people  was  becoming  too  strong  for  him.  They  were  eager  for  war,  full  of 
extravagant  confidence  in  themselves,  and  fierce  resentment  at  the  increasing 
contempt  with  which  Napoleon,  and  indeed  all  Europe,  began  to  treat  them. 
The  young  officers  sharpened  their  swords  upon  the  doorstep  of  the  French 
ambassador.  The  soldiers  made  wild  uproar  in  the  theatres,  shouting  the  pa- 
triotic choruses.  The.  King’s  brother,  and  even  the  Queen  herself,  the  fair  and 
patriotic  young  “ Queen  Louise,”  the  idol  of  the  Prussian  heart,  openly  encour- 
aged the  war  party.  The  generals  of  the  army,  especially  the  gallant  old 
Blucher,  were  her  favorites  at  the  court. 

Had  Austria  waited,  had  Prussia  hurried,  there  might  have  been  a different 
Story  to  tell.  But  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  being  united,  were  still  blindly 
confident  in  their  own  strength,  and  with  England  entered  upon  the  war  of 
1805  against  Napoleon.  England  swept  his  navy  from  the  seas  at  Trafalgar. 
Never  had  his  position  seemed  so  dangerous.  The  South  German  states,  how- 
ever, joined  him ; and  with  some  shadow  of  help  from  them  he  invaded  Aus- 
tria, seized  Vienna,  and  defeated  Austrians  and  Russians  in  the  great  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  December  2,  1805. 

The  “battle  of  the  three  Emperors,”  as  it  is  called,  was  not  necessarily  de- 
cisive of  the  war;  but  Francis  II.,  ever  fearful  and  hesitant,  appeared  to  accept 
it  as  such,  and  abandoning  his  allies  signed  once  more  a humiliating  peace  with 
Napoleon.  Not  only  did  he  yield  much  territory,  he  agreed  to  acknowledge  his 
rival’s  title  as  Emperor  of  France;  and  Napoleon’s  allies,  the  Electors  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemberg,  were  each  given  the  title  of  king. 

These  new  kings,  with  the  other  little  German  states,  were  now  completely 
under  the  control  of  France.  In  July,  1806,  they  formed  a league  among  them- 
selves called  the  “ Confederation  of  the  Rhine.”  The  Confederation  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon,  and  formally  notified  Francis  II.  of 
their  withdrawal  from  the  ancient  empire,  pointing  out  that  it  no  longer  de- 
fended them.  On  August  6 Francis  accepted  the  inevitable,  admitted  that 
there  was  no  longer  a German  empire,  and  resigned  his  title.  The  German,  or 
to  give  it  its  correct  name,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  Charlemagne  had 
founded  on  that  of  the  Caesars,  and  which  had  weathered  all  storms  for  over  a 
thousand  years,  ceased  to  exist. 

Now  became  evident  the  motive  of  P'rancis  in  assuming  the  additional  title 
of  Emperor  of  Austria.  This  he  still  retained,  and  thus  continued  to  be  an 
Emperor,  though  only  over  his  hereditary  domains  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, and  their  minor  provinces. 

This  last  aggression  of  Napoleon  was  too  much  for  Frederick  William. 
He  also  was  interested  in  the  empire  which  had  been  destroyed ; perhaps  he 
42 
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had  hoped  some  day  to  become  its  head.  Not  only  was  he  ignored  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  Napoleon  even  sought  to  make  peace  with  England  by  taking  Hanover 
back  from  him  and  restoring  it  to  its  former  owner.  England  had  declared 
war  on  Prussia  for  accepting  the  gift,  and  swept  Prussian  commerce  from  the 
seas.  Presumably  it  was  Napoleon’s  deliberate  purpose  to  drive  Frederick 
William  to  war,  now  that  he  had  isolated  him  from  all  his  neighbors.  The 
plan  was  successful,  the  Prussian  king  who  had  resisted  all  appeals  to  join  the 
great  “ coalitions  ” now  singly  declared  war. 

The  Prussian  army,  clinging  to  the  glorious  memories  of  the  days  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  still  fondly  believed  itself  invincible.  It  was  really,  however, 
only  the  empty  shell  of  its  former  greatness.  The  spirit  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  broken  and  brutalized  by  cruel  discipline  and  floggings.  All  their  accour 
trements  were  antiquated.  The  paymasters  were  court  favorites  who  syste- 
matically robbed  and  starved  the  troops,  and  destroyed  their  efficiency  in  every 
way.  The  younger  officers  were  appointed  from  an  empty-headed  nobility, 
were  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  their  men,  and  unskilled  in  practical  war. 
The  generals  had  been  promoted  according  to  length  of  service ; they  were 
mainly  leaders  who  had  fought  under  Frederick  forty  years  before,  and  had 
become  decrepit,  worn  out,  and  useless.  The  general-in-chief,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  once  esteemed  the  greatest  soldier  in  Europe,  was  over  seventy 
years  old,  and  verging  on  senility. 

The  French  veterans  of  Napoleon  found  it  mere  child’s  play  to  overwhelm 
these  “pipe-clay”  soldiers.  The  two  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  were 
fought  on  the  same  day,  October  17,  1806,  and  they  completely  crushed  the 
Prussian  army,  turning  it  into  a helpless  mass  of  bewildered  fugitives.  The 
ancient  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  mortally  wounded.  King  Frederick  William 
himself  commanded  at  Auerstadt,  bravely  but  not  brilliantly.  He  was  forced 
to  join  in  the  general  flight;  and  poor  Queen  Louise,  her  bright  hopes  shat- 
tered, was  compelled  to  flee  from  Berlin  in  haste,  carrying  her  two  little  sons 
with  her,  but  not  knowing  whether  her  husband  was  alive  or  dead.  He  joined 
her  at  Custrin,  whence  they  were  obliged  to  continue  their  flight  to  distant 
Koenigsberg. 

Napoleon  captured  Berlin  without  resistance ; indeed  the  astounded  citizens, 
fearing  for  their  homes,  cheered  him  so  cringingly  as  to  excite  his  open  scorn. 
He  removed  the  huge  statue  of  victory  from  over  the  city  gate  where  the 
Great  Elector  had  erected  it,  and  it  was  sent,  along  with  the  sword  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  to  Paris. 

The  whole  of  Prussia  was  soon  in  Napoleon’s  possession.  Never  was  disor- 
ganization more  rapid,  or  submission  more  abject.  Most  of  the  fortresses,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  scattered  army  surrendered  to  Napoleon  without  a blow. 
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Only  here  and  there  did  the  ancient  Prussian  valor  reassert  itself.  General 
Blucher  led  a desperate  cavalry  charge  at  Auerstadt,  then  rallying  his  division 
into  some  sort  of  order,  retreated  with  much  vigorous  fighting  to  Lubeck,  de- 
fended the  city  heroically,  and  finally  capitulated  on  honorable  terms — “ because 
I have  no  bread  and  no  ammunition  left.” 

Other  detached  cities  and  fortresses  continued  their  resistance.  When 
Courbiere,  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  Graudenz,  was  advised  to  surrender 
since  there  was  no  longer  a king  or  army  in  Prussia,  he  made  the  well-known 
answer,  “ If  there  is  no  longer  a king  of  Prussia,  then  I will  be  king  in  Grau- 
denz. ” 

The  Russian  Emperor,  who  had  allied  himself  with  Prussia,  sent  troops  in 
1807  into  the  still  unconquered  eastern  district  about  Koenigsberg.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Prussians  and  Russians  met  the  French  in  a doubtful  and  bloody 
contest  at  Eylau.  It  was  the  first  of  Napoleon’s  battles  that  was  not  a victory. 
He  recognized  the  power  of  these  unyielding  Russians,  and  talked  of  peace. 
But  the  Russian  Emperor,  embracing  Frederick  William  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
declared  that  neither  of  them  should  fall  alone.  In  June  another  savage  battle 
was  fought  at  Friedland;  Napoleon  was  victorious,  and  the  Russian  Czar 
changed  his  mind.  He  met  Napoleon  on  a raft  moored  in  the  middle  of  the 
River  Niemen,  the  boundary  of  Russia,  and  was  completely  won  by  the  daz- 
zling visions  unfolded  to  him  by  the  French  magician.  They  were  to  divide 
the  world  between  them  as  Emperors  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 

Frederick  William’s  cause  was  wholly  abandoned.  By  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
half  his  kingdom  was  taken  away  from  him,  and  even  the  remainder  was  al- 
lowed him  only,  as  Napoleon  was  careful  to  state  in  the  treaty,  ” out  of  consid- 
eration for  his  ally,  the  ruler  of  all  the  Russias.”  An  enormous  fine  was  also 
exacted  from  the  ruined  land,  and  all  its  fortresses  remained  for  a time  in 
French  hands. 

Queen  Louise  herself  sought  an  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  and 
begged  him  to  be  more  merciful  to  Prussia;  but  he  was  contemptuously  firm. 
.When  he  offered  her  a rose,  she  pleaded  that  the  city  of  Magdeburg  should  go 
with  it.  The  conqueror  responded  that  she  must  take  whatever  he  chose  to 
give.  Afterward  he  boasted  that  he  had  been  as  impervious  to  her  tears  as 
oiled  cloth  to  rain.  It  was  Napoleon’s  treatment  of  their  beloved  queen  that 
most  deeply  roused  Prussian  resentment  against  him.  She  died  three  years 
later,  too  soon  to  witness  the  triumphant  uprising  of  her  countrymen,  which 
avenged  her. 

For  the  moment  Napoleon  stood  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  Saxony, 
though  it  had  opposed  him  in  the  war,  was  increased  at  Prussia’s  expense,  and 
its  duke  added  to  the  list  of  little  German  kings  whom  the  conqueror  created. 
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Many  of  the  Rhine  states  were  Napoleon’s  enthusiastic  supporters.  He  gave 
them  an  importance  they  had  long  lost.  The  ancient  fame  of  their  fighting 
men  revived.  German  as  well  as  French  regiments  marched  under  Napo- 
leon’s banners,  and  led  some  of  his  most  desperate  assaults.  In  his  Spanish 
wars  it  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  his  soldiers  were  of  German  birth.  Austria 
and  Prussia,  and  the  lesser  grumblers  at  this  new  empire,  seemed  helpless  under 
his  feet.  The  great  Frankish  conqueror  had  become  a Charlemagne  indeed, 
and  dictated  to  his  Pope  and  his  Europe  more  positively  than  ever  the  ancient 
Charlemagne  had  done. 
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Chapter  LXVI 

THE  UPRISING  OF  THE  PEOPLE— GENERAL  BLUCHER 

OR  the  causes  which  led  all  Germany  to  hate  Napoleon, 
and  which  brought  about  the  final  revolt  against  him, 
we  must  look  to  the  man  himself.  It  is  evident  that 
many  of  the  German  people  and  even  whole  states 
were  inclined  to  hail  him  as  a deliverer.  The  laws 
that  he  gave  them  were  superior  to  any  that  most  of 
them  had  known.  Under  his  guidance  it  seemed  that 
East  Franks  and  West  Franks  might  once  more  unite 
into  a mighty  and  prosperous  nation. 

Here  surely  was  a problem  difficult  enough,  a triumph  stu- 
pendous enough  to  enlist  the  highest  genius.  Had  Napoleon 
but  recognized  the  limit  of  human  possibility ! Had  he  known 
where  even  he  must  stop ! But  he  believed  himself  unconquer- 
able. He  attempted  to  hurl  his  two  half -amalgamated  races 
against  other  nations  wholly  alien,  and  united  in  opposing  him. 
In  his  war  with  Spain  his  losses  grew  enormous;  he  kept  calling  on  Germany 
for  more  money  and  new  recruits.  The  drain  became  exhaustive,  the  taxation 
unendurable.  Worse  than  this,  the  French  officers  who  enforced  his  demands 
persisted  in  treating  the  Germans  as  a conquered  and  inferior  race.  French 
arrogance,  even  more  than  French  exactions,  roused  the  slow  German  temper 
to  lasting  rage. 

The  Prussians,  with  their  inherited  loyalty  to  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  their 
chivalric  devotion  to  Queen  Louise,  needed  no  such  spur  to  rouse  them.  Fred- 
erick William  HI.,  far  greater  in  misfortune  than  in  prosperity,  entrusted  his 
affairs  to  an  able  and  patriotic  minister,  Baron  Stein. 
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Stein  revolutionized  Prussia.  All  the  old  courtly  incapables  were  hustled 
out  of  the  dangerous  offices,  which  they  were  now  quite  willing  to  resign.  The 
people  were  summoned  to  join  in  the  government.  It  was  thus  that  Prussia’s 
darkest  shadow  proved  her  greatest  blessing.  Serfdom  was  abolished ; the  old 
“ enlightened  despotism,”  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  was  swept  away ; the 
whole  populace  was  made  self-governing  and  self-respecting.  The  finances 
were  repaired ; the  friendship  of  Austria  sought ; a secret  league  was  founded, 
called  the  Tugendbund,  whose  ostensible  object  was  the  cultivation  of  virtue; 
but  virtue,  the  league  whispered,  was  impossible  while  French  tyranny  com- 
pelled hypocrisy. 

Napoleon,  far  off  in  Spain,  noted  something  of  the  changed  spirit  of  the 
Prussians  and  sent  a proclamation  beginning : “ A person  called  Stein  is  seeking 
to  create  disturbances,  and  is  hereby  declared  an  enemy  to  France.”  The 
“person  called  Stein”  was  perforce  dismissed  from  the  highest  office  in  Prus- 
sia and  fled  to  Austria ; but  the  work  he  had  begun  was  continued. 

Able  men  of  all  classes  united  in  their  devotion  to  Prussia.  What  Stein, 
a noble  of  the  highest  rank,  did  for  the  state.  General  Scharnhorst,  the  son  of 
a peasant,  did  for  the  army.  Every  officer  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  disgraceful  flight  or  surrender  was  expelled  the  service.  Napoleon  had  de- 
creed that  the  army  should  not  exceed  forty-two  thousand  men.  But  as  fast 
as  one  set  were  trained,  they  were  dismissed  to  their  homes  and  others  took 
their  places.  The  people  entered  into  the  scheme  with  enthusiastic  devotion. 
The  whole  nation  became  trained  soldiers.  Men  from  the  surrendered  districts, 
still  Prussian  at  heart  though  no  longer  in  name,  stole  quietly  over  the  new 
border  line  to  take  their  part  in  the  school  of  arms. 

The  spirit  with  which  the  Prussians  rallied  from  their  disgraceful  over- 
throw, and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  land  changed  for  the  better  under  its 
stern  misfortune,  form  one  of  the  most  amazing  spectacles  in  history.  Stein 
was  in  office  scarce  one  year,  but  that  year  of  able  leadership  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  launch  the  new  movement  and  transform  a horde  of  panic-stricken 
peasants  into  a nation  of  heroes.  It  is  one  of  Prussia’s  proudest  memories. 

In  Austria  also,  Francis  II.  appealed  to  the  ancient  loyalty  of  his  people, 
and  they,  too,  began  drilling  in  secret.  The  Austrians,  however,  being  as  yet 
unconquered,  were  more  open  in  their  resentment  than  the  Prussians,  and  Na- 
poleon hastened  from  Spain  to  confront  this  new  danger.  War  between  Aus- 
tria and  France  was  declared  in  the  spring  of  1809.  Prussia,  with  French 
troops  still  quartered  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  and  with  all  her  for- 
tresses in  Napoleon’s  hands,  was  as  yet  in  no  position  to  join  the  war.  Napo- 
leon came  alone  to  the  meeting  of  the  Rhine  Confederation  and  summoned  the 
little  states  to  rise  to  arms.  “It  is  you  whom  Austria  threatens,”  ke  saicL 
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“ It  is  you  alone  who  shall  defeat  her.  None  of  my  soldiers  accompany  me. 
You  see  what  trust  and  honor  I give  you.” 

With  German  troops,  the  Bavarians  most  conspicuous  among  them,  he  de- 
feated the  Austrians  in  a series  of  hard-fought  battles,  the  campaign  being,  as 
he  himself  declared,  the  ablest  of  his  career.  He  then  captured  Vienna,  was 
defeated  in  a desperate  two-days’  struggle  at  Aspern,  but  recovered  his  ascend- 
ancy in  the  final  terrific  contest  at  Wagram  (July  6,  1809). 

Austria,  overcome  once  more,  yielded  everything  to  the  conqueror.  Her 
efforts  to  rouse  her  people  were  abandoned.  The  suave  and  able  minister 
Metternich  was  placed  in  charge  of  her  affairs,  under  the  domination  of  French 
influence.  Much  territory  was  of  course  surrendered,  and,  greatest  humilia- 
tion of  all,  the  Hapsburgs,  proudest  and  most  ancient  of  the  royal  houses  of 
Europe,  consented  to  ally  their  blood  with  that  of  the  upstart  usurper.  Napo- 
leon divorced  his  faithful  wife  Josephine,  and  wedded  Maria  Louisa,  daughter 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor. 

Judging  merely  from  the  actions  of  kings  and  queens  we  should  be  tempted 
to  say  that  Napoleon’s  power  had  now  risen  higher,  and  was  founded  more 
firmly  than  ever  before.  Looking,  however,  to  the  people,  we  see  unmistakable 
signs  of  that  power’s  decay.  Little  reckless  explosions  of  revolt  leaped  up  at 
the  conqueror,  uncontrollable  flashes  from  the  great  fire  of  resentment  that 
glowed  everywhere  beneath  the  surface.  During  the  Austrian  war  a Prussian 
colonel,  Schill,  suddenly  summoned  his  regiment  of  cavalry  around  him  and 
rode  out  from  Berlin  to  help  the  Austrians.  He  never  reached  his  destination. 
The  armies  of  Holland  and  Westphalia  checked  his  little  band,  forced  him 
slowly  northward,  and  he  fell  fighting  gloriously.  The  survivors  among  his 
young  officers  were  shot  as  traitors,  and  the  common  soldiers  sent  in  chains  to 
Napoleon’s  galleys  at  Toulon. 

The  son  of  the  dead  Duke  of  Brunswick,  deprived  of  his  father’s  duchy,, 
raised  a band  of  two  thousand  cavalrymen,  dressed  all  in  black.  They  were 
called  the  “ Black  Bruns  wickers,”  wore  a pictured  skull  upon  each  helmet,  and 
were  sworn  to  fight  Napoleon  wherever  they  could  find  war  against  him.  The: 
Brunswickers  helped  Austria  in  her  struggle,  but  refused  to  be  included  in  the 
peace.  Led  by  their  gallant  duke  they  broke  through  Napoleon’s  army  and 
galloped  rapidly  across  Germany,  repeatedly  defeating  forces  far  more  numer- 
ous than  their  own.  When  at  last  overwhelming  armies  gathered  round  them, 
they  withdrew  to  England  to  await  the  next  revolt. 

The  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  always  noted  for  their  loyalty  to  Austria,  re- 
fused to  allow  the  sovereignty  over  their  land  to  be  transferred  to  Bavaria. 
They  rose  as  one  man,  and  under  the  leadership  of  two  of  their  number, 
Andreas  Hofer  and  Joseph  Spechbacher,  heroically  defeated  whole  armies  of 
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French  and  Bavarians.  They  were  crushed  at  last  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
Spechbacher  escaped,  but  Hofer  was  captured  and  shot  as  a traitor. 

.In  1812  came  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  Czar  at  last  objected  to  the 
dictation  of  the  “Emperor  of  the  West,”  and  Napoleon  gathered  his  armies  for 
his  disastrous  Russian  campaign.  He  held  what  proved  his  last,  brilliant  court, 
at  Dresden,  where  all  the  pigmy  kings  whom  he  had  created,  or  permitted  to 
remain  upon  their  diminished  thrones,  assembled  to  do  him  homage.  Even 
the  humbled  Emperor  of  Austria  was  there,  and  was  treated  with  insolent 
contempt;  while  poor  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  was  lectured  like  a 
school-boy. 

At  Friedland,  the  site  of  his  former  victory  over  the  Russians,  Napoleon 
held  a grand  review  of  his  six  hundred  thousand  troops.  Scarce  a third  of 
them  were  really  French,  every  dependent  state  having  been  summoned  to  send 
its  quota  of  recruits.  In  Prussia  the  patriots  had  almost  persuaded  Frederick 
William  to  refuse  to  obey  the  arbitrary  order,  and  throw  himself  once  more  into 
alliance  with  the  uncertain  Czar.  There  was  even  whispered  talk  among 
Prussian  statesmen,  of  temporarily  deposing  their  King.  He  had  his  way,  how- 
ever, in  the  end.  Scharnhorst,  Blucher,  and  some  three  hundred  leading  officers 
resigned,  but  twenty  thousand  Prussian  troops  joined  Napoleon’s  review  at 
Friedland.  The  other  nations  cheered  the  conqueror  long  and  loud  as  he 
passed  them ; but  the  Prussians  remained  proudly  silent,  and  Napoleon  marked 
with  surprise  the  change  in  them.  Could  this  be  the  people  which  had  so 
flattered  him  with  shouting  at  Berlin  ! 

Of  that  stupendous  host  of  invasion  hardly  one  in  ten  returned.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Russian  winter.  The  exhausted  survivors  who,  late  in  De 
cember,  escaped  back  into  Germany,  dispersed  and  disappeared.  Napoleon 
himself  fled  to  France  in  quest  of  a new  army,  speeding  across  Germany  dis- 
guised and  unsuspected. 

The  Prussians  in  the  great  army  really  fared  best  of  all.  Their  shrewd 
commander.  General  York,  had  them  detached  from  the  main  army;  and,  when 
disaster  came,  he  abandoned  the  French  cause,  made  a separate  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Russians,  and  withdrew  his  troops  unharmed  to  Koenigsberg.  He 
was  the  first  to  see  that  Prussia’s  chance  had  come.  He  had  been  upon  the 
spot  and  knew  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  oppressor. 
From  Koenigsberg  he  sent  word  to  Frederick  William  explaining  what  he  had 
done,  and  adding,  “ Now  or  never  is  the  moment  to  embrace  freedom  and  great- 
ness. On  your  majesty’s  decision  hangs  the  fate  of  the  world.” 

Fortunately  it  did  not  hang  on  Frederick’s  decision,  for  he  hesitated,  dis- 
owned York’s  action,  and  declared  him  superseded.  The  kings  of  Germany 
had  been  bitterly  taught  that  Napoleon  was  their  master;  even  hi.s  Russian 
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disaster  was  not  the  work  of  arms,  but  of  the  elements;  and  the  timid  monarchs 
expected  him  to  return  from  France  still  unconquerable. 

Stronger  men  than  Frederick,  however,  summoned  Prussia  to  arms  in  spite 
of  him.  That  “person  called  Stein”  had  been  one  of  Napoleon’s  able.'^t  ene- 
mies in  Austria  and  afterward  in  Russia.  He  was  among  the  Czar’s  chief 
counsellors,  and  guided  the  effective  plans  by  which  the  French  army  had  been 
destroyed.  He  now  joined  York  in  Koenigsberg  and  began  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  war. 

The  East  Prussian  assembly  was  summoned  together,  and  York  urged  that 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  be  at  once  enlisted  in  the  ranks. 
The  assembly  cheered  him  to  the  echo.  “Keep  your  applause,”  said  York, 
“until  I earn  it  in  battle  against  the  French.”  Recruits  flocked  eagerly  to 
join  his  army.  As  the  French  survivors  fled  across  Prussia,  they  heard,  directed 
against  them,  on  every  side,  the  passionate,  patriotic  songs  of  a vengeful 
people. 

It  was  but  too  evident  what  Napoleon  would  think  of  all  this ; and  the  un- 
happy king  was  left  no  choice  but  to  join  his  people  or  to  fight  them.  On 
February  3,  1813,  he  issued  the  famous  call  to  arms.  It  was  signed  only  by 
his  minister,  not  by  himself,  and  simply  declared  that  the  country  was  in  dan- 
ger, without  naming  the  enemy.  But  the  people  interpreted  it  as  their  hearts 
prompted,  and  rushed  by  thousands  to  their  country’s  standard. 

It  was  an  uprising  like  that  with  which  the  French  themselves  had  begun 
their  revolution,  twenty  years  before.  Never  in  history  has  so  large  an  army 
been  raised  from  so  small  a nation.  The  marts  of  trade  were  deserted ; univer- 
sities closed  their  empty  class-rooms ; women  and  children  remained  alone  in 
their  villages.  Priests  blessed  the  gathering  recruits ; those  who  could  not 
fight  brought  what  little  wealth  the  French  had  left  them  to  support  the  troops. 
Nay,  it  was  not  only  boys  and  aged  grandsires  who  swelled  the  ranks ; un- 
counted numbers  of  women  disguised  as  men  fought  beside  their  brethren 
through  all  the  bloody  battles  that  followed.  The  kings  of  Europe  looked  on 
in  amaze,  not  knowing  whether  to  welcome  or  to  fear  this  terrific  outburst. 

Russian  troops  slowly  followed  the  retreating  French,  and  once  more  the 
Czar  and  Frederick  William  embraced  with  tears  and  promised  to  stand  by  each 
other  to  the  end.  The  despairing  Prussian  king  saw  a glimmer  of  hope  ahead. 
There  was  a new  and  inspiring  ring  to  his  proclamation  of  March  17,  addressed 
“To  my  people,”  and  signed  this  time  with  his  own  name.  Among  its  words 
were:  “You  know  what  you  have  suffered  for  these  seven  years.  You  know 
what  your  sad  doom  will  be  if  this  war  do  not  end  in  success.  Remember  the 
past : remember  the  Great  Elector  and  the  Great  Frederick ! Even  small  na- 
tions have  fought  with  great  powers  in  such  a cause  as  this.  Remember  the 
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heroic  Swiss  and  the  Netherlanders.  This  is  the  last  and  decisive  struggle 
which  we  undergo  for  our  existence,  our  independence,  our  prosperity.  There 
is  no  escape  for  us  but  an  honorable  peace  or  a glorious  death.” 

General  Gebhard  von  Blucher  was  appointed  to  command  all  the  Prussian 
forces.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  great  Frederick’s  wars,  seventy  years  old,  but 
still  at  his  best.  His  fame  had  been  first  won  as  a cavalry  leader  in  France  in 
1792.  “The  Red  King”  the  Frenchmen  called  him.  His  masterly  resistance 
after  Auerstadt  had  stamped  him  as  a leader,  and  Scharnhorst  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  reorganized  army  of  1807  in  command  of  Pomerania.  There  Blu- 
cher submitted  in  grim  silence  to  the  insolence  of  the  French  soldiers  who  gar- 
risoned the  country ; but  his  repressed  fury  sometimes  broke  all  bounds  and  he 
quite  lost  his  reason.  At  such  moments  he  would  charge  against  the  flies  upon 
his  wall,  slashing  madly  at  them  with  his  sabre  and  shouting  “ Napoleon ! 
Napoleon ! ” This  was  the  man  who  now  led  the  aroused  Prussian  people. 

Napoleon  met  the  crisis  with  his  usual  energy.  From  exhausted  France  he 
raised  an  enormous  new  army.  The  Rhine  Confederation  stood  by  him,  and  its 
remaining  soldiers  were  added  to  his  ranks.  He  hastily  invaded  Prussia  with  an 
army  that  gradually  swelled  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The 
first  important  battle  was  fought  at  Lutzen.  Napoleon  with  one  hundred  thou- 
sand troops  was  attacked  by  seventy  thousand  Russians  and  Prussians.  The 
brunt  of  the  fight  fell  upon  the  raw  Prussian  levies,  who  were  hardly  supported 
at  all  by  their  allies.  They  fought  heroically,  however,  and  maintained  their 
ground  all  day.  The  French  loss  was  greater  than  theirs ; but  the  Prussian 
general,  the  great  organizer  Scharnhorst,  was  badly  wounded,  and  Frederick 
William  was  persuaded  by  the  Russian  Czar  to  retreat  during  the  night. 

Lutzen,  the  first  battle  of  the  war,  was  thus  a defeat  for  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians. So  was  a second  similar  struggle  at  Bautzen.  The  advantage  to  Napo- 
leon was  immense.  His  wavering  subject  kings,  reconvinced  of  his  indestruc- 
tible power,  joined  him  in  the  field.  Yet  how  different  were  these  defeats  from 
those  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt ! The  new  Prussians  were  no  half-hearted  con- 
scripts, flogged  through  their  drill.  Each  soldier  here  was  fighting  of  his 
own  free  will ; each  one  was  a hero.  They  seemed  to  have  changed  characters 
with  the  French.  The  Prussians  were  now  the  enthusiasts ! Though  inferior 
in  numbers,  in  arms,  and  in  discipline,  they  withdrew  from  their  battles,  not 
in  disorganized  fi-ight  as  at  Jena,  but  slowly  and  unwillingly,  eager  to  fight 
again,  and  each  time  inflicting  a loss  upon  the  hated  French  which  was  double 
that  of  the  allies. 

Napoleon  saw  the  difference.  He  proposed  an  armistice;  against  the  pro- 
tests of  the  furious  Prussian  soldiers  and  generals  it  was  granted.  It  proved, 
however,  an  advantage  to  the  allies.  England  joined  them;  so  did  Sweden; 
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and  at  last  Austria  too  demanded  of  Napoleon,  that  he  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Germany.  The  sovereigns,  thus  united  in  alliance,  were  eager  to  make 
peace  with  Napoleon;  but  he  refused  to  yield  an  inch  of  the  territory  he  had 
seized,  and  so  the  war  was  renewed  in  the  summer  of  1813. 

As  before,  the  brunt  of  the  war  fell  upon  the  Prussians.  Bernadotte,  the 
general  of  the  Swedish  army,  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops  to  the 
northward.  He  had  been  a marshal  of  Napoleon,  and  was  slow  to  attack  his 
old  commander.  Napoleon  was  determined  to  capture  Berlin,  and  sent  an  army 
of  eighty  thousand  men  against  it.  Bernadotte,  retreating  as  the  French  ad- 
vanced, would  have  yielded  the  city;  but  the  Prussian  general  Bulow,  after 
fierce  remonstrance  with  Bernadotte,  deliberately  defied  him,  and  with  his  own 
division  attacked  the  French  at  Gross-beeren,  ten  miles  from  Berlin  (August 
22,  1813).  The  Prussian  infantry  finding  their  guns  too  wet  with  rain  to  fire 
used  them  as  clubs,  and  charged  their  foes  with  such  fury  that,  unaided,  they 
drove  the  French  to  flight. 

Three  days  later  a second  French  force,  coming  to  join  their  comrades, 
were  assailed  by  the  maddened  Prussians  in  the  same  manner  at  Hagelberg 
with  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets,  and  almost  annihilated.  The  allied  sover- 
eigns gave  all  the  credit  for  these  victories  to  Bernadotte,  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  highest  dignities  and  orders  of  merit. 

Napoleon  sent  a third  army,  seventy  thousand  strong,  and  commanded  by 
his  bravest  marshal,  Ney,  against  these  “ poor  militia.  ” On  September  6,  a 
portion  of  the  Prussians  were  attacked  at  Dennewitz.  Again  Bernadotte  held 
back  until  one  Prussian  corps  after  another,  in  flat  defiance  of  his  orders, 
marched  to  the  help  of  their  comrades.  General  Bulow  commanded  on  the 
field  and,  with  an  increasing  force  of  Prussians  that  at  last  reached  their  full 
strength  of  fifty  thousand,  completely  defeated  Ney’s  entire  army. 

At  the  same  time  Blucher,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  was  conducting  a 
masterly  campaign  against  Napoleon  himself  in  Silesia.  Napoleon  tried  to 
draw  Blucher  into  a battle  against  overwhelming  numbers,  but  the  old  veteran 
shrewdly  avoided  a contest,  and  held  the  great  conqueror  in  check,  while  the 
main  army  of  the  allies  gathered  in  the  rear  of  the  French.  Napoleon  was- 
compelled  to  abandon  his  attempts  against  Blucher,  and  turn  his  attention  to  the 
larger  force.  He  left  an  army  about  equal  in  number  to  Blucher’s  to  watch  him. 

The  fierce  old  Prussian  promptly  attacked  this  force,  August  26,  as  it  was 
crossing  the  river  Neisse,  near  Wahlstadt.  Some  of  his  Russian  troops  held 
back  from  the  assault,  but  the  remainder  of  them,  and  his  thirty  thousand 
Prussians  under  York,  rushed  eagerly  forward.  The  battle  was  fought  in  a 
heavy  rain-storm,  and  here,  as  before,  the  inferior  Prussian  muskets  were  turned 
into  clubs  by  the  desperate  soldiers.  Breaking  limbs  and  smashing  skulls. 
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they  hurled  back  the  French  by  sneer  bodily  strength  into  the  swollen  Neisse. 
The  commander  could  only  report  to  Napoleon,  “ Sire,  my  army  no  longer 
exists.”  From  a little  stream  near  by,  this  contest  is  generally  called  “ the 
battle  of  the  Katzbach.”  Blucher  was  created  Prince  of  VVahlstadt,  but  he 
won  a prouder  title  from  his  soldiers.  They  began  to  call  the  old  general 
“Marshal  Forwards,”  from  the  cry  of  command  that  was  ever  ringing  from  his 
lips.  “ Marshal  Forwards  ” is  the  Prussian  name  for  him  to-day. 

Gross-beeren,  Hagelberg,  Dennewitz,  and  Katzbach  taught  all  the  world 
what  power  was  in  these  terribly  roused  Prussians.  They  turned  the  tide  of 
victory  against  Napoleon.  He  himself,  however,  was  as  yet  undefeated.  With 
his  main  army  he  confronted  the  allied  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians  at 
Dresden,  and  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  the  attack  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mander-in-chief, Schwarzenberg,  August  26  and  27.  Except  for  the  Prussian 
victories  all  around  them,  the  timid  allies  would  probably  have  once  more  given 
up  the  contest. 

The  Prussians  regard  their  great  general  Blucher  as  the  real  conqueror  of 
Napoleon.  Having  swept  away  the  army  opposed  to  him  in  Silesia,  he  moved 
to  the  northward  around  the  invader’s  armies,  threatening  to  get  between  him 
and  France,  and  destroy  his  line  of  supplies.  Bulow,  also,  dragged  the  unwill- 
ing Bernadotte  southward  from  Berlin,  till  their  forces  joined  Blucher ’s.  Napo- 
Icon’s  whole  army  was  in  danger  of  destruction.  The  allies  closed  round  him 
from  all  sides  and  defeated  him  in  the  tremendous  battle  of  Leipsic. 

There  were  three  days  of  the  fiercest  fighting,  though  the  battle  really 
extended  over  six  days  (October  14-19),  the  allies  assailing  Napoleon  at  every 
point,  and  his  mighty  army  slowly  crumbling  under  their  blows.  He  had  two 
hundred  thousand  men  engaged ; they  over  three  hundred  thousand.  One-fifth 
of  this  vast  multitude  fell  upon  the  field.  The  French  fought  with  a valor 
worthy  of  their  great  nation.  The  allies  were  equally  determined,  Austrians 
and  Russians  vying  with  the  now  famous  Prussians  in  the  vigor  of  their 
attacks. 

The  battle  was  at  last  won  October  18.  The  19th  was  Napoleon’s  day  of 
flight.  York’s  Prussian  cavalry  entered  Leipsic  only  two  hours  after  Napoleon 
left  it.  Immense  numbers  of  the  French  were  captured.  With  perhaps  half 
his  army  remaining,  Napoleon  fled  toward  France. 

Every  nation  of  Europe  took  some  part  in  this  colossal  struggle,  whence  it 
is  called  the  “ Battle  of  the  Nations.”  Perhaps  a better  translation  of  the  Ger- 
man name  would  be  “ Battle  of  the  Peoples  ” ; for  it  was  as  their  own  battle 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Germans  in  all  the  states  regarded  this  famous  fight 
They  felt  that  it  was  not  the  wavering  kings,  but  the  peoples  who  in  their 
roused  wrath  had  overthrown  the  great  Napoleon. 
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Germany  was  free.  Some  of  Napoleon’s  German  troops  deserted  him  even 
on  the  field  at  Leipsic.  As  he  fled,  the  little  German  states  rose  in  arms  be- 
hind him.  Blucher  and  the  Prussians  followed  him  relentlessly;  they  meant 
to  enter  France  upon  his  heels ; but  a decree  of  their  King  recalled  them.  Fred- 
erick William  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  people  and  his  terrible  “ Marshal 
Forwards  ” were  quite  running  away  with  him. 

Once  more  the  allies  sought  peace  with  France.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable 
how  tender  they  all  were  toward  Napoleon  at  this  particular  period.  He 
seemed  to  them  less  dangerous  than  the  strange,  new  wrath  of  their  people, 
which  was  spreading  from  Prussia  through  all  Germany,  and  sweeping  kings  on 
to  victories  they  scarcely  understood.  They  wanted  peace  at  any  price,  and 
offered  to  let  Napoleon  keep  all  France  and  the  German  lands  west  of  the 
Rhine.  Blinded  by  his  pride,  he  refused  the  terms,  and  from  naked  France 
scraped  up  another  hundred  thousand  men  to  retrieve  his  fortunes. 

So  the  war  perforce  continued,  and  Blucher  and  his  Prussians  were  let  loose 
against  their  enemy.  At  midnight,  December  31,  just  as  the  old  year  was 
passing  and  1814  coming  in,  they  crossed  the  Rhine  into  France.  Never  was 
Napoleon’s  strategy  more  brilliant  than  during  this  French  campaign;  but 
though  Blucher,  hampered  by  ignorant  orders  from  home, .was  beaten  in  some 
minor  battles,  the  old  veteran  refused  either  to  be  frightened  or  bewildered. 
To  him  and  his  men  a beating  meant  only  a renewal  of  the  attack.  They 
pressed  Napoleon  back  upon  his  capital.  Austrians,  Bavarians,  and  Russians 
came  slowly  to  their  aid.  France  was  exhausted.  Paris  was  captured,  March 
31,  and  Napoleon  banished  to  Elba. 

As  the  victorious  Prussians  returned  to  Berlin,  their  entire  journey  was  a 
passage  through  lanes  of  a freed  and  happy  people  cheering  them  to  the  echo. 
The  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  not  regained;  it  had  been  hidden  or  de- 
stroyed. But  the  great  statue  of  Victory  which  Napoleon  had  taken  from  the 
Brandenburg  gate  of  Berlin,  was  brought  back  and  restored  in  triumph  to  where 
it  still  stands  over  the  ancient  entrance  to  the  city. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  was  the  people  in  Spain,  in  Prussia,  and 
throughout  Germany,  who  had  overthrown  Napoleon.  Yet  the  kings  now 
took  to  themselves  all  credit  and  appropriated  all  the  benefits.  They  assem- 
bled a great  “ congress  ” of  their  leading  diplomats  at  Vienna  and  proceeded 
to  rearrange  Europe  as  they  pleased. 

They  quarrelled  rapaciously  over  their  spoils.  The  Prussian  statesmen 
claimed  the  whole  of  Saxony,  because  its  king  had  clung  to  Napoleon  to  the 
last.  The  fact  that  its  people  had  deserted  their  monarch  almost  in  a body  to 
help  the  Prussians,  was  not  counted  as  a feather’s  weight  against  the  king’s 
personal  attitude.  Every  other  power  advanced  equally  exorbitant  demands. 
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General  Blucher  visited  England  and  was  received  everywhere  as  the  great 
hero  he  was,  even  the  hairs  of  his  horse’s  tail  being  preserved  as  souvenirs. 
Yet  at  the  very  moment  of  his  visit,  his  country  and  England  had  come,  at 
Vienna,  almost  to  the  point  of  open  war. 

Napoleon  saw  his  opportunity.  He  escaped  from  Elba  in  March,  1815, 
eleven  months  after  his  deposition.  The  volatile  Frenchmen  flocked  once  more 
to  his  standard.  The  allies  ceased  their  squabbling  and  hurried  forward  troops 
against  him.  Blucher  with  his  Prussians,  you  may  be  sure,  was  the  first  to  the 
front.  The  English  quickly  joined  him  under  Wellington.  These  two,  as- 
sisted by  some  Belgian  and  German  troops,  conducted  the  famous  campaign  of 
1815,  which  ended  Napoleon’s  career  at  Waterloo. 

Napoleon  moved  quickly,  to  crush  these  two  most  dangerous  foes  before  the 
less  ready  ones  could  gather.  Part  of  his  forces  attacked  the  English  at  Quatre 
Bras,  where  the  famous  “ Black  Brunswickers  ” made  their  last  charge  against 
him,  and  left  their  heroic  Duke  dead  upon  the  field.  While  thus  holding  the 
English  in  check,  Napoleon  with  his  main  force  defeated  Blucher  at  Ligny 
(June  16,  1815).  The  old  veteran  was  hurled  from  his  falling  horse  and  lay 
injured  on  the  field,  while  the  French  cavalry  swept  by.  His  troops  retreated 
in  disorder;  and  Napoleon,  thinking  them  completely  defeated,  left  a smaller 
force  under  his  marshal.  Grouchy,  to  continue  the  pursuit,  while  he  turned  his 
full  strength  against  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 

So  far  he  had  been  triumphantly  successful.  If  only  that  terrible  “ Mar- 
shal Forwards,”  seventy-three  years  old,  had  been  dead  under  his  dead  horse 
or  had  consented  to  stay  beaten  ! But  Blucher  was  on  his  feet  again,  laboring 
all  night  among  his  soldiers,  who  loved  him  like  a father.  Almost  beside  him- 
self at  this  threatened  ruin  of  his  whole  life’s  work,  storming  up  and  down 
like  a madman,  he  checked  the  retreat,  turned  confusion  into  order,  held  Grouchy 
back,  and  sent  word  to  Wellington  that  the  Prussians  were  on  the  march  to 
join  him. 

All  day  long  through  that  heroic  defence  of  the  English  squares  at  Water- 
loo (June  18),  as  Wellington  watched  his  lines  fast  thinning  under  the  murder- 
ous assaults  of  his  desperate  foe,  he  scanned  the  distant  horizon  with  his  tele- 
scope and  murmured,  “Night  or  Blucher!”  And  Blucher  camel  His  men 
staggering  and  falling  from  fatigue,  forced  their  way  over  almost  impassable 
roads,  and  appeared  late  in  the  afternoon  on  the  flank  of  the  exhausted  French, 
It  was  then  that  Wellington  closed  his  telescope  and  said,  “The  battle  is  won. 
Let  the  whole  line  advance.” 

Napoleon  could  not  believe  that  these  were  indeed  the  defeated  Prussians, 
He  insisted  that  the  regiments  were  Grouchy’s  corps,  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit. His  troops,  who  had  fought  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  broke 
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under  the  combined  assault  of  English  and  Prussians  and  carried  him  off  in 
their  flight.  The  English,  too  exhausted  to  pursue,  camped  upon  the  battle- 
field. The  Prussians,  with  grimmer  wrongs  to  avenge,  followed  after  the 
broken  mass  of  fugitives.  Napoleon  barely  escaped.  His  royal  carriage  with 
all  the  imperial  trappings  was  captured  but  a minute  after  he  had  left  it.  His 
hat  and  sword  and  crown  jewels  were  brought  to  “ Marshal  Forwards,”  who  was 
unrestrained  now  by  orders  from  home,  and  though  suffering  much  from  his 
injuries,  continued  his  hurried  advance.  He  entered  Paris  upon  the  fleeing 
conqueror’s  heels.  Napoleon’s  empire  of  tyranny  was  ended. 

It  was  at  a great  banquet  of  celebration  given  by  Wellington  at  Paris  that 
Blucher  crowned  his  career  with  his  bitter  toast,  “ May  the  pens  of  the  diplo- 
mats not  again  spoil  all  that  the  swords  of  our  soldiers  have  so  gallantly  won.” 


Death  of  Colonel  Schill 


Chapter  LXVII 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
GERMAN  UNITY 

^HE  German  common  people,  having  overthrown  Napo- 
leon, hoped  for  great  reforms.  Once  in  ancient  days 
they  had  been  free,  had  held  elections,  met  in  assem- 
blies. The  entire  power  of  the  state  had  been  theirs. 
Gradually  all  this  was  changed.  The  authority  of  the 
people  sank  to  nothing;  their  rulers  became  “abso 
lute”  in  government.  Sometimes  these  despotisms 
were,  like  that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  wise  and  “enlight- 
ened ” ; more  often  they  were  cruelly  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  made  possible  by  the  victories 
of  the  people,  had  before  it  a magnificent  opportunity  to  do 
away  with  all  the  old  abuses  and  construct  a new  and  pro- 
gressive Europe.  Unfortunately,  no  such  generous  idea  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  kings  and  their  ministers.  They  were 
anxious  only  about  their  own  powers  and  possessions.  By  far  the  cleverest 
schemers  among  the  diplomats  were  Metternich  the  Austrian,  and  Talleyrand 
the  Frenchman;  and  these  two  gradually  fixed  everything  almost  as  they 
wished  it.  Their  aim  was  to  restore  all  the  outworn  ideas,  which  Napoleon 
had  overturned,  to  lull  the  people  into  their  ancient  submission,  and  to  go  on 
in  the  same  old  ruts. 

In  defence  of  this  repressive  policy  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mad  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  Revolution  had  shown,  only  too  horribly,  whither  the 
unbridled  rule  of  an  ignorant  populace  might  lead.  So,  instead  of  a new 
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Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  thi  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  somces  of  aU  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 
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2.  Each  section  will  contain  12  full-page  illustrations  and  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 

5.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specially 
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It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  imderstand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  coimtry  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 
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To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
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The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 

The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 
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